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AN INTERNATIONAL MONETARY CONFERENCE. 

BY THE HON. WILLIAM M. SPRINGER, CHAIRMAN OF THE WAYS 

AND MEANS COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE OF 

REPRESENTATIVES. 



Commerce between nations is increasing rapidly every year. 
The foreign commerce of the United States now amounts to nearly 
two billions of dollars annually, while that of Great Britain ex- 
ceeds three billions five hundred millions of dollars. The prodig- 
ious number of transactions which comprise such enormous 
aggregates can hardly be realized. The increased facilities for 
transportation, the constant opening of new markets, the quick 
communication of intelligence by telegraphs, the publication of 
newspapers, trade reports, and commercial statistics, have brought 
all nations into one commercial family and established relations 
of mutual interest and profit. 

The greatest hindrance at this time to international ex- 
changes, next to restrictive legislation, is the want of uniformity 
in monetary systems and in weights and measures. The advan- 
tages of uniformity in these respects cannot be overestimated. 
In view of the intelligence which prevails in every part of the 
civilized world, and of the readiness with which all new inven- 
tions are adopted and employed, it is remarkable that there is at 
this time such a diversity as to coinage, weights, and measures 
between the various governments of the earth. Each nation 
seems to adhere to the systems of finance and domestic commer- 
cial exchanges which have prevailed heretofore, and which served 
every purpose of commerce in a state of isolation. If we consider 
the enormous volume of trade between all nations which has 
grown up in modern times, it is scarcely credible that so little 
advance should be made in the direction of securing uniformity 
of monetary systems and of weights and measures. The time is 
coming when the interests of business and of international ex- 
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changes will demand of the law-making powers of the respective 
nations the adoption of systems of uniformity in these respects. 

The celebration of the four hundredth anniversary of the dis- 
covery of America is a most appropriate occasion for the assem- 
bling of an international congress in the city of Chicago during 
the World's Columbian Exposition, which should have for its ob- 
ject, and whose duty it should be, to formulate and submit for 
the approval of the governments sending representatives thereto, 
uniform systems and nomenclatures of coinage, of weights, and of 
measures. At this exposition will be exhibited the products of 
chief commercial importance of every civilized nation in the 
world. As one passes through the various buildings and beholds 
those products, he will find their value, their weight, and their 
measure expressed in different terms, so as to make comparisons 
almost impossible. The products in most cases will be familiar ob- 
jects, but to compare them in price and quantity with the products 
of other countries will require a greater amount of intelligence 
than any one man will possess. There will be a perfect confusion 
of tongues, a modern commercial tower of Babel. This difficulty, 
however, must serve a useful purpose, and may perhaps result in 
the greatest advantage which will be secured by such an exposition 
of the products of the world. If out of this chaos of diversity 
should come complete systems of uniformity by which all com- 
mercial transactions could be expressed in the same terms, the ex- 
position would prove the most important ever held, and the bene- 
fits to mankind would be as enduring as time itself. If an earn- 
est effort shall be made on the part of the United States and all 
other governments whose products will be represented at this 
exposition, it is reasonable to hope, at least, that some good result 
will follow, if not the complete success of this much-needed 
reform. 

The Congress of the United States should make proper pro- 
vision for the assembling of such a congress. It should be in 
every sense a congress — a great, open, deliberative body, composed 
of the ablest citizens of the respective nations of the earth. Its 
proceedings should be published, the same as the proceedings 
of our Congress, and the press should be furnished with 
every facility for the reporting of the debates and proceedings. It 
should not be limited as to the time during which its deliberations 
are to take place. Ample time and opportunity should be 
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afforded for the most thorough discussion of all the topics which 
may come before the body. 

The President should be authorized, in behalf of the United 
States, to invite the governments with which we maintain diplo- 
matic relations to send representatives to this international con- 
gress. The United States should be represented by at least 
twenty-one delegates, seven of whom should be appointed by the 
President and an equal number by the president of the Senate 
and by the Speaker of the House of Eepresentatives. Not more 
than four to be appointed by each should be members of the same 
political party, and they should represent as far as possible all 
shades of opinion upon the subject of coinage. Those appointed 
by the president of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives should be members of this Congress who may 
be members of the Fifty-third Congress also. 

The President of the United States should be instructed to 
inform the governments with which the United States maintains 
diplomatic relations that the government of the United States 
earnestly desires to secure uuiform systems of coinage and of 
weights and measures, so as to facilitate as far as possible ex- 
changes of commodities and to simplify monetary transactions ; 
that this government especially desires an international agreement 
as to the relation which should be maintained between gold and 
silver, and uniformity in weight and fineness of the coins of each 
metal, and the adoption of a coin, or coins, that would be current 
at the same value in all countries of the world. 

The President should be further instructed to call the atten- 
tion of all such governments to the advantages which would accrue 
from the adoption of such uniform systems, and to say that the gov- 
ernment of the United States would await with deepest concern the 
deliberations and conclusions that might be reached by this inter- 
national congress, with the earnest hope that these efforts might be 
crowned with success. He should further inform such govern- 
ments that, in the event that no conclusion is reached which 
would meet the approbation of this country, the law-making power 
of the United States will then be free to adopt such measures in 
reference to the subjects named as may be most conducive to the 
welfare of the people of this country. 

The calling of such an international congress will not neces- 
sarily prevent the United States from legislating upon the subject 
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of silver coinage in the meantime. It is universally conceded, 
however, that, owing to the present condition of the law-making 
power of the United States, no free-coinage bill can become a law 
during this Congress. It is possible that a bill having this object 
in view could pass the House of Eepresentatives ; it is barely 
possible that it might pass the Senate ; but here the possibilities 
end. The President would undoubtedly return it with his veto 
to the house in which it originated, and there is no possibility of 
passing such a bill over executive disapproval by the necessary 
two-thirds' majority. Hence there will be no legislation on this 
subject by this Congress, which expires by limitation of law on 
the third day of March, 1893. The next Congress will not 
assemble in regular session until December of that year. This is 
the earliest period, then, at which it is possible to consider legis- 
lation which may thereafter be enacted into law in reference to 
the coinage of silver. 

However desirable the free coinage of silver may be in the 
estimation of those in favor of legislation to secure that object, 
all efforts in that direction by this Congress will be futile. All 
legislative experience teaches that that which is most desirable 
cannot always be accomplished. Therefore that which is de- 
sirable, and which at the same time may be attained, ought to be 
the prime object of all legislators. What, therefore, is attainable 
by this Congress so far as silver coinage is concerned ? 

The calling of an international monetary congress and the dis- 
cussion which such a congress would provoke would result in the 
greatest benefit possible to this country and to all other countries. 
Such a congress would not result in suppressing silver as a 
political issue, but would make it a great national and in- 
ternational question, to be settled at the earliest time prac- 
ticable upon lines as broad as possible. All persons must concede 
that an international agreement upon this subject, which would 
secure uniformity of coinage throughout the world, is the object 
most to be desired. With such an international agreement and 
uniformity, all apprehensions for the future would be dispelled, 
and there would be perfect security as to the value of each of the 
metals in all parts of the world and for all time to come. Those 
who favor the largest use possible of both metals will recognize at 
once the supreme importance of such an agreement as this. In 
view of the fact that this country cannot secure free coinage of 
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silver for itself, even if that were desirable, prior to the time at 
which such a congress would assemble and conclude its labors, what 
objection can any bimetallist offer to making one last and deter- 
mined effort to bring about a result which would be so beneficial 
to mankind ? But if such a congress should fail to reach a con- 
clusion, or if the conclusion reached should not be acceptable to 
this country, the discussion which will have taken place will so en- 
lighten the people of this country that when the Federal Congress 
assembles in December, 1893, it can enter upon the consideration 
of the subject with the light of the century thrown upon it. A 
campaign of education, as it were, will have been carried on, 
which must result in pointing the way to a proper solution of the 
question at that time. 

There have been several international conferences held on the 
subject of coinage. There was one held at Paris in August, 1878. 
There were three commissioners on the part of the United States, 
Messrs. Reuben E. Fenton, William S. Groesbeck, and Francis 
A. Walker. Only nine governments were represented, namely, 
Austria-Hungary, Belgium, France, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Eussia, Sweden and Norway, Switzerland, and the United States. 
The proceedings were conducted almost exclusively in the French 
language, but the secretary of the American commissioners obtained 
a stenographic report of the few English addresses, and these, 
with the journal of the conference, were transmitted to the Secre- 
tary of State of the United States. Congress has caused the 
report of the commission and the journal of the conference to 
be printed, together with an appendix which contains much use- 
ful information on the subject. Another international monetary 
conference was held in Paris in 1881. The same governments, 
with the exception of Russia and Italy, were represented m this 
conference, and also Denmark, Germany, Greece, Portugal, and 
Spain. The delegates on the part of the United States were William 
M. Evarts, Allen G. Thurman, and Timothy 0. Howe. The 
journal of the conference and report of exhibits were printed by 
the Secretary of State. 

The Pan-American Conference, which assembled in Wash- 
ington in 1890, recommended the appointment of a com- 
mission, composed of one or more delegates from each nation 
represented in that conference, to consider the quality and kind 
of currency, the uses it shall have, and the value and propor- 
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tion of the international silver coin or coins, and their relations 
to gold. The commission met in the early part of 1891. Three 
commissioners were appointed on behalf of the United States, 
namely, Nathaniel P. Hill, of Colorado, Lambert Tree, of Illinois, 
and William A. Kussell, of Massachusetts. The delegates 
from the United States recommended that the governments 
represented unite in inviting a monetary conference of all the 
powers of the world, to be held in London or Paris, " to consider 
bimetallism and the equalization of gold and silver, to be fixed by 
international agreement, and the universal assimilation of mone- 
tary types both of gold and silver and their legal international 
circulation for all purposes." A committee representing 
the Spanish-American republics reported a similar recommen- 
dation. 

Mr. Romero, the president of the commission and Mexican 
Minister at Washington, submitted an amendment to both propo- 
sitions, to the effect that the government of the United States 
should be requested to " invite a universal conference of all civilized 
nations, to be held at the time it may deem desirable, to reach, if 
possible, an agreement upon a fixed ratio between gold and silver, 
and the adoption of a common coin for all of said nations." After 
a prolonged discussion of all these propositions, the commission 
adopted a series of resolutions setting forth the great benefit to 
the commerce of the world which such an agreement would 
secure, and expressing the opinion that the object could be ac- 
complished by an international agreement ; but, doubting 
whether the desired ends could be attained at present, the con- 
cluding resolution merely expressed " the wish that before long 
another commission may meet, which shall reach an agreement 
that will secure the adoption of a uniform monetary system be- 
tween the nations of America advantageous to each and all." 

It remains to be seen whether the "United States will make 
any further effort in the direction indicated. 

These conferences have not brought about the objects contem- 
plated, but they were not without beneficial resnlts. Much more 
important results, undoubtedly, would have followed if, instead of 
these small conferences, there had been a great international con- 
gress, composed of two or three hundred delegates, whose deliber- 
ations would have been conducted openly, where the repre- 
sentatives of the press would have been present, and where the 
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widest publicity would have been given to the discussions and 
proceedings. 

Objection to such an international congress has been made 
upon the ground that the great governments of Europe will op- 
pose any agreement which will give silver a place in the coinage 
of the world, and that it will be impossible to attain success. It 
is possible that some countries may decline to send representa- 
tives to such a congress, or refuse to enter into any agreements 
upon the subject of coinage, of weights, or of measures. But 
that fact should not prevent other governments from sending 
such representatives, or from earnestly desiring to secure uni- 
formity in these matters. If the Latin nations of this 
hemisphere and of Europe should reach a conclusion satis- 
factory to them, it would not be many years until all the other 
nations of the earth would adopt their system. In any event, 
success will never be attained unless great and earnest efforts are 
made in that direction. The time has arrived, the opportunity 
is offered, and the holding of such an international congress 
ought to be favored by all who desire to promote the commercial 
interests of the world. 

If international agreements could be reached upon the subjects 
indicated in this article, and if such agreements should receive 
the approval of the great commercial nations, this achievement 
would be the crowning glory of the nineteenth century. But. if 
no agreement should be reached, the education which would 
result from the holding of such a congress would be worth all 
the expense and effort that would be put forth, and would enable 
the representatives of our own country, when it is possible to 
secure results, to deal with the question of coinage in such 
a manner as would best promote the welfare of our own people. 

William M. Springer. 



